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WOMAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


A sHorT time ago I happened to notice a paragraph in our 
local paper describing the murder of a woman by her husband. 
It apparently took place in the open street, and a man said 
to the murderer, “You have killed a woman.” “Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘she’s my wife, and I’ve a right to do what I like 
with her.” No doubt the great majority of men would be 
disgusted with such a sentiment, put into words by such a 
being. Nevertheless, though they may object to hear it so 
brutally expressed, I maintain that a belief of this sort— 
vague and carefully veiled, perhaps—is widely prevalent 
among the men even of our day. One has only to recall the 
case at Bacup not long ago, when a sentence of two months’ 
imprisonment was inflicted on a man for kicking his wife to 
death. Nor are wives alone supposed to be in this unhappy 
position. The right to kick and murder may, it is true, only 
exist in the case of husbands towards their wives. But the 
right to “do as they like” with women in general, in a very 
extended sense, seems to be considered as one of man’s pre- 
rogatives. The right to decide our whole way of life for us, 
the right to say what we may do and be, the right to shut us 
out from public life altogether—such rights as these are still 
claimed by, I fear I must say, the majority of men. A con- 
siderable number are at last beginning to approach the subject 
of the position of women in a fair spirit. Others, again, are 
kindly considering what they may safely “give” us. These 
last remind me of nothing so much as the attitude of our 
“ Unionist” friends towards Ireland. They talk of “ giving” 
the Irish certain privileges in a way which is in the highest 
degree impertinent and insulting. One of these gentlemen 
was once laying down the law in this fashion to me, when 
I exclaimed indignantly, “ We have no vigh¢ to say what the 
Irish may or may not do.” ‘“ But we have the power /” he 
retorted, with more zeal than discretion, ‘Ah! yes,” I said, 
“there we have the truth at last. If all ‘ Unionists’ were as 
honest as you, they would say the same.” And that is the 
one weighty argument which men really have in respect to 
their attitude towards women. They have no right to decide 


our lives for us, but unfortunately, they have the power, and 
we have only to remember some of our laws to see how ney 
have abused that power. 

There is, however, another side of the subject, which is 
not equally important, but perhaps in daily life is more 
irritating, and that is the patronising tone adopted by many 
men in speaking of women. One is perfectly tired of lectures 
by men on “ Woman’s sphere,” “ The ideal woman,” “ Woman 
as a wife and mother,” and so forth; and one is tempted to 
ask, “ Are men so perfect in their own lives that they can 
spare time to lecture us so perpetually? Might they not 
occasionally pause and ask themselves if, in the course they 
are pursuing, they are coming up to the standard of the ideal 
man?” I cannot help feeling sometimes that true manliness 
is a rarer quality than these self-satisfied lecturers seem to 
think. They are, at least, too apt to imagine that women 
are only to be considered in relation to them, hence their 
frequent allusion to women as wives and mothers, They 
forget that a woman must first be an individual human being 
before she can be either one or the other. And that, indeed, 
is my plea—for individuality—for the right for women to 
choose their own lives and follow out their own genius—in 
short, for a fair field and no favour. 

Finally, though I deprecate lecturing on either side, I 
thoroughly believe in mutual help and advice. My wish is 
always to work with men and not against them, but on the 
understanding that the attitude of patronage be dropped, and 
the right hand of fellowship extended instead. I understand 
how difficult it is for men to “see straight” in this matter— 
their training, their prejudices, are all against them. There 
is nothing so ruinous to an individual or a class as a long 
course of ascendancy, and it is against the influence of this 
that men have to struggle. But it is time that we started on 
a new basis, and it rests with women as well as with men to 
make that basis a sound one. I joyfully acknowledge that 
to-day there are many men who have shaken themselves free 
from the prejudice and tyranny of the past, and who are 
prepared to take the right attitude towards women, and it 
must be our part to help them in their fight for us by showing 


a firm, reasonable, and self-respecting spirit. 
; Fanny Hanson, 


[Prick One Penny. 
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AN EVENING AT NEWNHAM. 


May. week in Cambridgé—or, rather, opening June—a 
toue poet’s June—and Milton's University in her brightest 
dress! Flowers everywhere, meadows bright with buttercups 
and threaded in all directions with shining streams fringed 
with the white blossoms of Solomon’s seal; yellow irises 
rising up straight and tall out of the sunny waters, whose 
surface is covered with the broad dark-green leaves or the 
exquisite cup-shaped flowers of the white water lily. 

The air is scented with the heavy perfume of early- 
flowering limes ; blackbird and thrush vie with each other 
in rippling harmonies; hedges are filled with wild roses and 
with great masses of elderflower blossom ; ion flower and 
clematis are climbing about the grand old buildings ; the 
graceful Westeria and the clinging ampilopssis spreading 
over the ancient walls; and, as a result of alternate days of 
burning sunshine and of heavy rains, the verdure every- 
where and the foliage of the splendid old trees, which are the 
glory of the time-honoured Backs, are of an almost tropical 
brilliancy and freshness. And from every mullioned window 
in every stately old quadrangle the flowers of to-day are 
shedding colours and radiance on the scene. 

Troops of young girls in their light dresses are to be met 
with at every turn in the streets of the oldtown. The whole 
atmosphere of the place seems instinct with life and energy 
and purpose. 

Is it too fanciful to hope that the sparkling water which 
runs through the streets of Cambridge, a perennial source of 
health, of purity, and of freshness, may be a fitting emblem 
of the pure spirit which is infused into the atmosphere of the 
University by the unseen co-operation of those high-minded 
and gentle girls who work with so much earnest purpose just 
outside its gates, and whose names appear in so large a 
proportion in the Honours Lists at the final examinations for 
the tripos ? 

Strolling along through the Backs, and pushing our way 
through a sunny meadow across two of the many streams 
which intersect this flat but pleasant country, a path leads 
us, after a quarter of an hour’s walk, to the buildings of 
Newnham, the younger of the two collegiate institutions for 
women which have sought shelter under the shadow of the 
ancient University, humbly craving to participate in its 
benefits, and to earn a right to the intellectual status which 
its Degrees confer. 

The buildings, new and old, constitute an imposing group. 
They are of a fine red brick, and the colour is so good that 
even the newest of them does not shock one with any sense 
of crudeness, or seem otherwise than harmonious with the 
dignified surroundings of the place. 

In the beautiful room in Clough Hall, large, lofty, and of 
fine proportions, built by Mr. Basil Champneys, like the 
remainder of the building, in the style of the 17th century, 
the principal, the vice-principal, the classical and other 
lecturers, and the whole body of the students, are assembled, 
and many visitors from Cambridge, Girton, and London, are 
also present, for it is a special and an interesting occasion : 
the students of Newnham College are about to hold a 
public debate. The work of the term is at an end—all the 
hard work, all the anxious suspense, is over, and the last 
Saturday in the term, before the university is left deserted, 
is chosen for this event. 

The arrangement of the room is not unlike that of the 
House of Commons ; neither is it very inferior to it in size. 
In this fine hall an attempt has been made, for the first 
time, and with a remarkably successful and harmonious 
result, to adapt the style of the 17th century to the charac- 
teristics of college halls. 

In the place of the front ministerial bench sat the honoured 
and beloved principal of Newnham, Miss Clough (the most 
efficient vice-principal). Miss Gladstone, and one or two 
of the lecturers, and some of the visitors, are very comfort- 
ably seated in low chairs; opposite to them sit more 
lecturers, and more visitors—representatives here, not of 
opposition, but of earnest, harmonious co-operation. Behind 
these, on either side, are ranged; in long rows, the “ sweet 
girl graduates,” and undergraduates, realising in everything 
except the name the vision of our Laureate given to the 
world nearly 30 years ago. ‘ Below the gangway ” sit more 
girls, and more visitors, friends, and supporters, all of the 


one great cause—the full and free development of woman. 
hood. Their cause has all the charms of freshness—their 
joy is the joy of pioneers and leaders. 

The effect of the whole room is fairy-like, the “ sweet 
flower garden of girls,” clad in their gala summer dresses, 
filling the body of the hall as well as the dais at the upper 
end of it, on which the president, the vice-president, and the 
secretary, sit in chairs of state. 

Did ever President of a Debating Society enforce order 
and hold the scales of Justice in such a flowery bower? 4) 
round the edge of the platform and grouped about the 
President’s chair—even towering above it—stand huge pots 
filled with a number of tall rushes, mixed with yellow and 
purple irises—or splendid thistles—and flower pots full 
of guelder roses or sige artfully combined in a sym- 
metrical whole by the hands of the handsome young 
Secretary of the Society, who stands among them clad in 
black velvet to make her official announcements, but who 
cannot yet get a hearing, for this is the first time within 
the last day or two that she has come before her assembled 
fellow students, and they know that it was yesterday 
announced that she had won a place in the First-class in the 
Moral Science Tripos! and so the applause which greets her 
does not easily subside. It is a singular proposition which 
these fair maidens have met to discuss, and very significant of 
the change which in these days has passed over the mental 
condition and the ordinary pursuits of women. The 
proposition ran thus: “That it is advisable to read less in 
order that we may think more.” Hard reading has become, 
comparatively speaking, so common among the girls of the 
present generation, that already the sense of its accompanying 
risks and dangers presses upon the mind of the more 
thoughtful among them. And now the opener rises. She is 
clad in black lace draperies, with throat and arms bare. She 
urges that the studious girls of to-day are for ever reading 
books on whatever may be their favourite subject of study— 
that no leisure, no possibility, is left for thought and 
reflection—that the mind is choked and paralysed by the 
mass of crude and undigested facts with which it is burdened, 
and has no opportunity to recover its elasticity for original 
thought. Her opposer contends that much study is 
indispensible—study first of the main question, and 
afterwards of the thoughts and views of those who have 
looked at the subjects most wisely. We must look through 
the eyes of these men, she urges, as well as through our own. 
A dwarf may perch on a giant’s shoulders, and thus, through 
another, may conquer difficulties with which he, unaided, is 
incapable cf grappling. 

Speeches follow on either side, bright, intelligent, and 
thoughtful—some of them very fluent. Twice again does a 
speaker stand waiting till the burst of applause which always 
greets first-class honours has subsided. These girls have 
read much, but clearly they have not failed to think also. 
One speaker perceives a distinction between the two classes 
of thinkers—those who study books, and those who study 
things, which she considered identical with the two groups 
of students ; those who study classics and moral philosophy 
and those who work at natural science. Another points out 
the incomparable value to each student of her own individual 
point cf view, but the current sets strongly in favour of more 
and not less reading, and is not influenced by the opener’s 
careful concluding explanation—that her remarks were 
directed entirely to the class of real readers, and that the idle 
and non-reading majority lay entirely outside the scope of 
her address. 

But the debate is concluded, and the vote must now be 
taken. The president rises, and says in clear tones, “ All 
members of the society who wish to vote in favour of the 
proposition—stand !” and twenty-three girls rise to their fect. 
This is an admirable method of collecting the votes, and it 
is to be wished that it might be adopted in some more 
serious assemblies instead of the present very uncertain and 
sometimes misleading mode of counting the hands of a sitting 
crowd. 

_ “Down. On the contrary,” calls the president. This 
time the standers are so numerous that the president and 
the secretary descend from their platform to act as tellers on 
the floor of the house. There are 78 girls on their feet. 

Afterwards the neutral votes are counted, and then, when 
all due forms and ceremonies have been observed, in a 
manner which even the Usher of the Black Rod himself 
could scarcely find fault with, the meeting is dissolved. 

Up to this point the arrangements and formalities of the 
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i ve been, for the most part, strictly copied from 
pabionap on own great legislative assembly, but here the 
resemblance ends; for after a little light refreshment has 
been taken the strains of a waltz were heard to proceed from 
one corner of the Hall, and this grave deliberative assembly 
concluded the evening with a dance ! 

Light hearts make light feet, and the hearts now are 
mostly very light. ‘The anxiety is past, the long strain of 
suspense is over—the worst, at any rate, is known to all, and 
in some cases it is the best that is known. The hour of 
departure is at hand: “fresh fields and new,” 
dressed in their summer glories, summon all alike to enjoy 
the well-earned holiday. Life is full of zest and of enjoyment. 
Body and mind and soul are all awake, ardent, expectant. 
The restraints are at an end, the fetters of an ignorant 
public opinion have been struck off, and the lines have 
fallen in pleasant places to an English girl at Newnham 
in this 19th century, and now, so far as the development of 
her mind is concerned, she is absolutely and for ever free. 

L. T. MALLsr. 


THE HUMOURS OF A CRIME. 


AN INCIDENT ON THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT, ] 


One needs not be a practical agriculturist to wonder at 
this strange spectacle on the usually quiet country-side two 
or three miles out of Youghal. It may be, as one on his 
way up hears a farmer say (with a peculiar grin), that ‘it is 
a fine day for ploughing.” The weather has been fine every 
day for weeks, for that matter. But who ever saw such 
ploughing as this, even in a competition at an agricultural 
show? A dozen ploughs or more, with their teams and 
attendants, in a single field, all hard at work, the men 
shouting and laughing to each other. Then on the hedges 
all round are scores of spectators, all in the same merry 
mood, encouraging the ploughmen by applause and inter- 
change of rude jests. Certainly the quality of the work done 
deserves no such enthusiastic approval. Shockingly crooked 
furrows, crossed and recrossed, ploughs meeting each other 
in the middle of the field and then turning back. Surely 
this is not productive labour, but sheer destruction. 

Destruction is just what it is, as you may be informed ina 
minute by conversing with any of the onlookers. This is an 
evicted farm. ‘The tenant was turned on to the roadside 
when his labours for the year were half through. The 
buildings on the farm were his own also, and became the 
property of the landlord. The tenant cannot help that. 
But he and his friends can at least prevent the Emergency- 
men from reaping what they have not sown. The scene 
before us is the ploughing up of a crop to prevent it from 
falling into the evictor’s hands. 

A great shout from the crowd—hooting, yelling, and 
laughter. Two or three policemen have come hastily on 
the scene. They remonstrate with and threaten those who 
appear to be the leaders. The only result is to increase the 
derisive chorus. Presently they themselves are angrily 
ordered off. They are so overwhelmingly outnumbered that, 
after hastily noting down a few names, they deem it wise to 
obey. Soon afterwards the ploughing-up is completed. The 
ploughs are limbered up on to carts and borne away, the 
crowd disperses in excitedly-talking groups, and the torn-up 
field is left as still as the whole country around it. 

Everyone who has taken part in the affair knows very well 
that this is not the end of it. Not only those who have done 
the ploughing but every onlooker has been engaged in the 
crime of “ unlawful assembly.” In a day or two came the 
shower of warrants. Some of the criminals gave themselves 
up at once, and suffered meet penalties at the hands of the 
“Removables” (as the resident magistrates are universally 
called here, even in the newspaper reports). But there are 
nine men who are particularly wanted, not so much because 
they have been concerned in the ploughing (which is little 
harm to anybody, for Emergency-men could have made small 
good out of the crop), but because they are energetic leaders 
of the Ponsonby tenants, and this is a favourable opportunity 
for making them feel the weight of the Coercion Act. These 
nine are not to be found. Three weeks are vainly spent in 
attempting to put the warrants in force. Curiously enough, 
everybody seems to know where they are—where they were 
last night, where they will be to-morrow—except the police. 
Unexpected visits paid at all hours to search their houses, or 


those of persons ap igre of harbouring them, only result in 
the di that birds were never “eed a have ust 
flown. The Imperial Hotel at Youghal, where I am sta 
is searched thrice—a piece of sheer persecution, for the 
landlord, Mr. O’Neill, is so well known a Nationalist that his 
is the last place where the men would attempt to conceal 
themselves. But the search serves to drive away those of 
Mr. O'Neill’s guests who do not care to be thus annoyed ; 
and that result is aps the next best thing, in the eyes 
of the irritated i to the capture of the criminals, 
I say everybody else knows. Here we are, for instance, 
towards sunset on a summer evening, at the farm of one of 
them, Patrick Stanton. There is a ing of men and 
implements not dissimilar to that which I described above— 
with the difference that this is meant for good work. Since 


* Patrick is evading the police, he cannot attend to his farm. 


These men have come to “earth up” a field of potatoes for 
him. The other operations—hoeing, weeding, and “ plough- 
ing the alleys”—have been gone through during the week 
by willing hands. The “earthing” is set about with ardent 
zeal, and in a few hours the operation is complete. But lo! 
in the middle of the process, who should appear but Patrick 
himself—for he knows that not a policeman is about. He 
is greeted with tremendous cheering, followed by more cheers 
for the Plan. He coolly sets about superintending the work. 
Then he delivers a short address. He thanks his neighbours 
for looking after his interest in his absence; he doubts not _ 
that they will do so whether he is in gaol or out of it; and 
he hopes that before the crop is fit to be “lifted” the Plan 
will have triumphed over the Smith-Barry syndicate, and that 
they will all have free and happy homes to live in. Then, 
with another round of cheering, he leaves “for parts un- 
known.” By the way, I may say that Patrick is known to 
his friends as “the royal rooster”—a sobriquet which he 
derives from a frisk of his with the police. Recently he was 
an onlooker at an eviction. The police ordered him away, 
and would doubtless have enforced their mandate with a 
baton. But Patrick, who is a member of a local athletic 
society, availed himself of his trained muscles to climb rapidly 
up a seemingly impracticable tree. There he perched rooster 
fashion ; and since all the sheriff's , emergency-men 
included, has not a man who can climb within yards of him, 
he is perforce left a triumphant spectator until the close of 
the eviction. 

Two days after the friendly,“ earthing” of Patrick’s pota- 
toes, hundreds of people learn, by some myt erious process 
of advertisement, that four of the hunted men intend to drive 
defiantly past the police barracks, and take refuge in a house 
which has been barricaded to receive them. The bit of 
bravado is quite successful; for there is a League 
meeting at Killeagh, with Mr. Lane, M.P., as one of the 
speakers, and nearly the whole of the police force is needed 
to look after law and order there. So when the car, full of 
criminals, drives by, three helpless officers make a vain effort 
to stop it. The criminals escape into the little fort which is 
in readiness for them. Of course the street is crowded with 
sympathetic onlookers, who take any amount of fun out of 
the few policemen who watch the house. Mr. Dawson, an 
English visitor, has no difficulty in obtaining admission to 
the fort, that he may talk with the men and admire the in- 
genuity which has blocked the windows with strong baulks 
of timber, and secured the doors with planks and iron bars. 
Presently the police are reinforced, and the fortifications are 
assaulted. But half a dozen men with crowbars and hatchets 
take some time to break in the door. And as one of the 
men intimates that he will die before he surrenders, the 
entrance is effected with considerable circumspection. 

Meanwhile, two diversions have been effected. Mr. 
Cullinan, who (as I have explained in a previous article) is 
under police supervision, goes ostentatiously off on a car. 
He must be watched whatever happens, and off go a party of 
officers after him. He contrives to slip back, to go off with 
equal ostentation in another direction, and withdraw another 
party of police. This reduces the strength of the force so 
much that they cannot watch the barricaded house all round 
and patrol the street besides. They are inside the fort, 
concerting means for dealing with the desperate resistance 
which they expect on the floor above. A strange momentary 
silence comes over the crowd. They have seen, what the 
police have not, that the hunted men have escaped through 
the roof, have found their way down through another house, 
and are there at the door. At this sight, the crowd, with 
perfectly marvellous readiness to catch the situation, gathers 


- at the instance of any combination of landlords, or by any 


_of fifteen members elected annually from their own body by 


’ League. 
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together and completely blocks the road. But there is a 
narrow lane through the midst of the throng. The four 
criminals pass along it unseen, get into another house on 
the opposite side, and vanish. Then arises that quite 
indescribable shout of an Irish crowd’s mingled merriment 
and scorn. For the police, seeing the hole in the roof, and 
no further trace, give up their task in despair, and go off, 


feeling no doubt quite as absurd as they appear. 


The New Defence League in Ireland. 
. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


THE following are the rules and regulations of the new Irish 
Defence e as submitted at a meeting of the Nationalist 
party in London on Monday, July 22nd, 1889 :-— 

1. The Irish Tenants’ Defence League is founded to assert 
and maintain the rights of tenant farmers of Ireland now 
attacked or threatened by aggressive combinations of Irish 
landlords, to protect their legal and equitable interest in their 
holdings by a defensive combination among themselves. 

2. The object of the League is to counteract by legal 
means all combinations of landlords used to exact excessive 
rents, to extort unjust arrears, to impose inequitable terms of 
puchase, to stimulate eviction, or in any way to destroy or 
imperil the security of tenants in their holdings. 

3. In order to effect this purpose the tenants throughout 
Ireland are invited to contribute to a tenants’ defence fund 
in a fixed proportion to the poor-law valuation of their 
holdings. 

4. Tenants on any one or more estates combining to assist 
the League and niece to the tenants’ defence fund will 
be entitled to the help of the League in case of need. 

5. Branches of the League will not be formed, but each 
body of tenants combining to sustain the League will 
appoint (at a meeting held annually for the purpose) 
treasurers to collect and remit their contributions, and secre- 
taries to communicate with the Council of the League 
whenever occasion may arise, and such treasurers and secre- 
taries shall be recognised by the Council and by the League 
in the transaction of all affairs in which the interest of such 
tenants is directly concerned. 

6. In the event of an emergency the Council of the 
League may vote the collection of a special levy from the 
associated tenants, such levy not to exceed the amount of 
the annual contribution. 

7. The League will exert itself to inform the public, 


especially in Great Britain, of the proceedings and aims of 


combinations of landlords in Ireland, and will devote parti- 
cular attention to contested bye-elections. 

8. The League will afford legal advice to tenants in con- 
nection with any proceedings instituted or threatened by or 


landlord who is engaged or concerned in such a combination ; 
and in the event of the eviction of any such tenants from 
their holdings, as the result of such proceedings, the League, 
to the full extent of its power, will afford them shelter and 
support, provided that the Council is satisfied that such are 
willing to refer to arbitration the questions in dispute between 
them and their landlords. 

g. The affairs of the League shall be directed by a Council 


the members of the League, the first council to be elected 
within a month from the formation of the League. 
10. Admission to membership of the League shall be 
determined by the Council. 
11. The subscription of a member shall be any sum not 
less than £1 per annum. 
12. Donors of sums of £10 and upwards will be eligible 
for election by the council as honorary members of the 


13. Meetings of the League will be held from time to time 
as summoned by the council. 

14. The council will make and publish from time to time 
such further rules and such alterations in the constitution of 
the League as it may deem to be expedient. 

The following resolution was agreed to unanimously : 
“That the Special Committee, together with Mr. Davitt, 
Mr. Biggar, Mr. T. Healy, and Mr. T. D. Sullivan, be 
authorised to receive subscriptions and register members of 
the League pending its first meeting for the election of the 
council, and that Mr. Campbell and Mr. Cox be requested to 
act as hon. secretaries of the Committee.” 


O'BRIEN v. SALISBURY. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COURT. ] 


Mr. O’Brign’s action for libel and slander against Lorq 
Salisbury came on for hearing on Friday last, at the Man. 
chester Assizes, before Mr. Justice Stephen and a special 
jury. Mr. O’Brien was represented by Mr. Gully, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. Bigham, Q.C., Mr. J. F. Leese, and Mr. Ander. 
ton. For Lord Salisbury, the Solicitor-General as leadi 
counsel, and Mr. Ambrose, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Danckwercts, 
and Lord Robert Cecil. 

Mr. Gully, in opening the case for the plaintiff, pointed 
out that the libel complained of was contained in a speech 
made by Lord Salisbury at Watford, on the r9th of March, 
wherein he charged Mr. O’Brien with inciting to murder. 
Although Mr. O’Brien’s speech and Lord Salisbury’s version 
of it appeared side by side in the Women’s Gazette, on March 


23rd, for the convenience of our readers we now reproduce 
it. 


What Lord Salisbury said What Mr. O’Brien said. 
Mr. O'Brien said, “If you want to know how to 

“Mr, O’Brien, in age not deal witk the land-grabbers ask 
so crude as I have used, but per- the Primrose dames. (Laughter.) 
fectly definite, urged to all those Askthem how they deal witk 
who heard him that men whotook the Radical shopkeepers—(hear, 
unlet farms should be treated as hear, and applause)—who are 
they had been treated during the guilty of a tenderness for Mr. 
last ten years in that | ty— Gladstone. The Primrose dames 
(cries of “Shame”)—that is to don’t go round shouting ‘Boy- 
say, they should murdered, cott them!’ in hearing of the 
rol , their cattle shot and ill- police, but they do it a thousand 
treated, and their farms devas- times more effectually when they 
tated.” meet them in the street, They 
ee them the cut direct. They 
leave them severely alone, and 
instead of sending those high 
and titled Primrose dames to 
the plank bed, Mr. Balfour makes 
pretty speeches to them, and he 
receives bouquets of flowers 
from them. 


‘Yes, there is no alternative 
absolutely no alternative—but 
the Stiles base. and it is be- 
cause I abhor and condemn 
crime in every shape and 
form that I hope e man 
rary ‘will take ® leat out of 
the Primrose dames’ books.” 
Mr. Gully presented a very strong case for the plaintiff. 
At the conclusion of his speech Mr. O’Brien was immediately 
put into the witness box. His cross-examination was under- 
taken by the Solicitor-General, who was greatly disconcerted 
by the answers given by Mr. O’Brien. Quoting an article in 
United Ireland some years ago, Sir Edward Clarke asked if 
it did not practically contain an attack upon Mr. Gladstone. 
“Yes,” rejoined Mr. O’Brien, “in the interests of Lord 
Salisbury.” 

Mr. O’Brien was pressed by the Solicitor-General on the 
question of strong resolutions. Mr. O’Brien added : These 
resolutions simply put into crude English the feelings that 
would otherwise be expressed by: 

Sir E. Clarke: The speakers may relieve their ovcr- 
charged feelings, but what about the hearers ?—By simply 
ceasing to associate with the persons who are aimed at by 
making them feel that they had incurred the displeasure of 
their neighbours—what jurists call “ popular sanction.” 

Mr. Justice Stephen: You had better not quote things you 
do not know. 

Mr. O’Brien: I have not quoted without knowing. 

Mr. Justice Stephen: You speak of jurists calling it the 
“popular sanction.” What jurists have done so? 

Mr. O'Brien: Bentham calls “ popular sanction” what I 
call boycotting. 

Mr. Justice Stephen: Do you know what work of Ben- 
tham that comes out of ? 

Mr. O'Brien: Well, I do not know why you press me, my 
lord ; but as you do, I must say that the last time I saw the 
phrase was in an article by Mr. Justice Stephen upon the 
suppression of boycotting--(laughter). [Collapse of Mr. 
Justice Stephen.]  . 

Mr. O’Brien was in the box altogether more than three 
hours—suffice it to say that the pigmy advocacy of the 
Solicitor-General did not succeed in scoring a single point, 
whereas Mr. O’Brien successfully turned the tables upon his 
cross-examiner in every answer that he gave. Sir Edward 
Clarke then opened his speech for the defence, the general 
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opinion in court being that a weaker case could not have 
been presented. The plea set up was that of justification 
and fair comment. Sir Edward Clarke’s harangue occupied 
the remainder of Friday. Early on Saturday morning, on 
the resumption of the trial, came the tug of war. The tactics 
adopted by the defence were to go into the whole agrarian 
situation in Ireland, and to harrow the minds of the jury by 
raking up the details of every murderous outrage that could 
be adduced. Mr. Justice Stephen, with the impartiality which 
has characterised all his dealings with the Irish Question and 
the representatives of the Irish people, decided that the evi- 
dence was relevant, the consequence being that the court was 
‘infested with resident magistrates, R.I. Constabulary, boy- 
cotted tenants, land-grabbers, and emergency men, whilst one 
of the benches was adorned with the handsome presence of 
Pasha Plunkett, who had been subpoenaed in the interests of 
Lord Salisbury— in fact, the court, to all appearances, became 
‘a branch establishment of the Parnell Commission. The 
inevitable Norah Fitzmaurice even was put into the box. 
One boycotted tenant said he had lost a cow. It had died. 
It was poisoned. He knew it was poisoned, because he had 
been boycotted. . He got compensation for it. The next cow 
that died he did not get compensation for.. No cows had 
died since this last one, when he had been refused compen- 
tion. 

Captain Slacke, formally resident magistrate in Tipperary, 
proved a blessing in disguise to the plaintiff. During the last 
ten years, when he had been. the resident magistrate of 
Tipperary, the county had been generally peaceful. He 
dare say it was true that during that time there were 27 
murders and shooting with intent to kill or wound, but he 
should still regard the county as “ generally peaceful,” because 
there was “no general combination.” Ultimately Sir Edward 
Clarke withdrew 16 of his witnesses, including Captain 
‘Plunkett, Mr. Gully having said that he should not take 
the. trouble to cross-examine any of them. 

After Sir Edward Clarke had made the final speech for the 
defence, Mr. Gully replied, and the judge commenced his 
summing up, which occupied about an hour and three- 
.quarters.in delivery. The least that can be said is that from 
the beginning to the end it was a most indecent exhibition of 
partisanship, being nothing but an ill-concealed ‘attack upon 
_Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Justice Stephen availed himself of the 
opportunity to state afresh his views upon boycotting and 
other matters concerning which it is to be feared the 
world generally does not share in the same regard for his 
lordship’s opinion. He wentso far as to say in effect 
that it was as bad to boycott a man as to shoot him 
in the legs or to. murder him. In his concluding sen- 
tences, he, however, told the jury that they could not 
possibly come to a conclusion upon the case unless they 
carefully read both Mr. O’Brien’s and Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches. The jury then left the box, and in less than 
three minutes they returned with a verdict for the defendant. 
They did not even allow themselves time to glance at either 
of the speeches, but it was late on Saturday, and presumably 
the judge’s summing up, which was a stronger speech for the 
defence than could have been made by any lawyer in 
England, had, for the time being, blinded the jury. The judge 
appeared highly to enjoy the announcement of the verdict, 
and looked at Mr. O’Brien as much as to say, ‘‘ You had the 
laugh of me yesterday, I have the laugh of you to-day.” 
It should be stated that the foreman of the jury is an active 
Tory, and that ten out of the twelve jurymen were Unionists. 
A new trial has already been moved for. 


MR. PARNELL AT EDINBURGH. 


On the occasion of receiving the freedom of the city on 
Saturday last, Mr. Parnell was the recipient of addresses 
from about 150 Liberal Associations in Scotland. Mrs. 
Childers and Mrs. Lang Todd were vociferously applauded 
when they presented a beautiful bouquet of flowers from the 
Western Division Women’s Liberal Association, and the 
following address :— 
WEST EDINBURGH WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


To Charles Stuart Parnell, MP. 


S1r,—On behalf of the Liberal Women of Edinburgh we 
are desirous of extending to you a cordial welcome to our 
City. 


We regard with the warmest interest your efforts to bring 
back happiness to your distracted country ; and we desire to 
express our admiration of the high courage and ability with 
which, through many difficulties, you have led your country- 
men to abandon a policy of violence, to which they were driven 
by despair, and to adopt a policy of constitutional agitation. 

Your visit is a proof of the mutual sympathy and affection 
established between Ireland and Scotland, by which we hope 
that the two nations may be ever united in the cause of 
justice and liberty. . 

We would also express our deep sympathy with you in the 
many personal trials through which you have passed in up- 
holding the cause of the Irish people, and our high apprecia- 
tion of your calm and dignified bearing in the face of 
reverses, dangers, and calumny. 

The unhappy condition of Ireland, under the cruel policy 
of the present Government, appeals most y to our 
sympathy, and to that of all the Liberal women of Scotland. 

Hitherto our Association has omitted no opportunity of 
forwarding your policy of self-government, and we beg to 
assure you that we shall continue to do everything in our 
power to aid your patriotic efforts, until, by their successful 
issue, an era has dawned in Ireland of peace for her people 
and goodwill towards the people of Great Britain. 

Signed in the name and on behalf of the West Edinburgh 
Women’s Liberal Association. 

KaTHARINE A. CHILDERS, President. 


Louisa STEVENSON, 
Vice-Presidents. 


Mrs, STEEL, 
Mrs. MACLAREN, 
Mrs, LaNc Topp, Secreéary. 


ENGLISH PRISON RULES. 


Mr. G. J. Holyoake, writing on English Prison Rules, to 
the London Daily News, says: “ Every prisoner—save the 
ruffians—thinks prison clothes ‘a disgrace,’ and it is not 
wholesome speaking in Mr. Balfour to decry or weaken this 
sentiment. No person who has been a prisoner ever 
imagined that the prison dress was introduced from con- 
sideration for poor prisoners, nor for the purpose of sanita- 
tion, but for the purposes of degradation and for no other 
purpose. When I was imprisoned in 1841-2, in Gloucester, 
I was told that I must wear the prison clothes as others did 
in the class to which I was sentenced. I said, ‘I did not 
wish to do it.’ I took care not tosay I would not wear 
them. That would have given the gaolers an immediate 
advantage over me. My refusal would have been treated as 
an act of insubordination. When the surprise subsided at 
my saying I had no desire that way, I added, ‘ The prison 
dress was a symbol of crime. I had committed no crime, 
and did not think it right or honest to pretend that I had by 
putting on the badge ot crime.’ Neither magistrate nor 
governor nor clergyman whom I saw suggested that the 
prison dress was anything else. Of course they said ‘If I 
did not put it on they would make me.’ My answer was, 
‘I could not help that; but I hoped they would not expect 
me to assist them, and it would be necessary for the warders 
to dress me every morning.’ Nothing was done; but that 
was owing to Sir James Graham being Home Secretary, who 
had more sympathy with the self-respect and rights of friend- 
less prisoners than any other Home Secretary. in my time. 
My chief reason for sending you this letter is to say that 
under the prison rules of England, as well as in Ireland, it 
is possible to kill any objectionable prisoner who has self- 
respect, and all according to this rule. After me came 
Thomas Tooley, of Liskeard, who refused to wear the prison 
dress, regarding it as a degradation. Being a strong man he 
resisted being clothed, and when he was he tore the clothing 
into shreds, and was kept in a dark cell many days on bread 
and water, entirely naked. He was spitting blood and quite 
mad before he was removed to a lunatic asylum. I know it 
is said that the life of a prisoner is under the protection of 
the gaol doctor ; whereas not one in fifty will stir as against 
the animus of the governor or justices, who would dismiss 
him if he did. Everyone who has been or may be a prisoner 
for political or other opinions is under a debt of life-lasting 
obligation to William O’Brien and others, who, at the risk of 
their lives, compelled some changes in prison rules which 
enable a vindictive minister to destroy adversaries, under the 
ptetext of a brutal impartiality which applies equal. rules to 


unequal offences.” 
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The “WOMEN’S GAZETTE” is published 
at 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, . 
LONDON, EC. 


TO ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 


Parricunars of the arrangements for the su; of Societies &c. 
nse ae ellen gered Vpvsdlagay ig parse oy ( 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
vertisements should be sent direct to the manager 
grep ioyv ence, ng Fienc bar those of first-class firms are inserted. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALL , Communications fer 8 ragtime os anp Werxtv News, mg be 
must in case be acc the mame and address of the writer, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


There are three ways in which women can help towards 
the success of their own paper. In the first place, they can 
take a share or several shares, or induce others to do so. A 
pound is often spared for far less useful causes, and it is 
certainly the duty of every Liberal who can afford as much 
to take at least one share in the new company, and so become 
the possessor of a vote in its future management. Many 


good friends of the Gazette, we know, cannot themselves 
afford to buy a share; but they may ask their Wealthy 
friends to do so, and they may see to it that the Liberal 
Association to which they belong has taken up as many as 
possible. All who were present at the meeting held some 


time ago at Lady Hayter’s, to promote the scheme, will 

remember the eloquent appeal of Mrs. Pearsall Smith. Why 

should not our paper become not only a help to the 

Associations in the way of instruction and information, but 

Tan We clare ave Wenexy ews, oi te oes en for | 2180 a great commercial success and a source of profit to the 
ee Ne tare, tle TTS e ibe | Persons who own it? 

St 198 The second way in which help can be given is by 
Car atie oad Provincial Bonk ot | lg plot a aa increasing the circulation. Have you seen the Gaszett:?” 
Rates for postage to parts other than in the United Kingdom on application. “Do all your members read the Gasefle?” are questions 

easily asked when a Liberal worker visits clubs and 


TO THE TRADE. 
The ocean Ce Ale ee ee ? associations. Those who wish to help can carry a few spare 
copies to lend or sell, and thus the best kind of advertising 


Heywoop, of 1, Paternoster Buildings, London 


to whom all communications from the trade should be addressed. 

Lastly, there is a third way of helping which the workers 
must never lose sight of. No matter how well the shares 
are taken up, and how widely the Gazeffe is known, it can- 
not succeed unless it is furnished with trustworthy and well- 
arranged information about all that is going forward among 
our associations. We want to hear of their plans and their 
experiences ; of the meetings they have held and are going 
to hold ; of their growth, their finances, their new departures ; 
of everything, in fact, which they think it wise that the world 
should know about their affairs) We look forward to such 
records of political work being a very important part of the 
matter published in the Gazefée. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Wuere any difficulty is found in obtaining the Women's GAzeTT& AND WEEKLY 
N through the local booksellers wsagents, it is uested 
hat the sttention of the manager at the Mantes odin be ealtel ws the face: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO OUR READERS, 
We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women's Gazette at the bookstalls of the principal 
railway stations. Any complaints should be sent to us. 


Tae 


WOMEN’S GAZETTE 


AND WEEKLY NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1889. 


Arter considerable delay we are glad to be able to inform 
our readers that the Limited Liability Company which has 
been formed to take over the Women's Gazette and Weekly 
News is at last in working order. Seven ladies well-known 
for their devotion to the Liberal cause, and some of them 
possessing long experience of practical business, have signed 
the Memorandum of Association, and have thus become a 
temporary board of directors until a permanent board can be 
elected by the shareholders. Those who have been chiefly 
interested in the project have felt very strongly that the 
management of the paper must be truly representative. The 
associations which support the paper both by taking shares 
and by keeping up the circulation should have the direct 
power of electing the Board of Directors. It has been 
arranged, in order to carry out these views, that a general 
meeting of shareholders shall be called as soon as a sufficient 
number of shares have been allotted. Every shareholder will 
have as many votes as she has shares, and will be able to vote 
either in person or by sending a proxy by post. Any person, 
either a man or a woman, can be nominated for election to 
the Board, if only he or she has consented to serve if elected. 
We confidently look forward to these plans securing a Board 


which will inspire the confidence of the great bulk of our 
readers, 


The shares are now being allotted by the temporary Board 
of Directors. Those who intend to subscribe should do so at 
once, so as to have a vote at the important meeting which 
will elect the first Board. Prospectuses and forms of appli- 
cation can be had from the Secretary pro tem., George 
Fraser, Esq., 2, Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C. 

Each share costs one pound, and after this payment has 
been made no further liability of any kind whatever attaches 
to the shareholder. We hope that not only the Liberal 
women of England, but also those men who have learned the 
value of women’s political education, will answer generously 
to the call, and take up the shares in time to allow the per- 
manent Board of Directors to be elected while Parliament is 


still sitting, and before people leave home for their autumn 
vacation. 


THE International Congress of Workers has passed, with 
trifling dissent, a very remarkable series of fourteen resolu- 
tions, which, contradictory as some of them may be, represent 
something more positive than the mere pious opinions of the 
delegates. They express the ideal condition of labour which 
commends itself to artisans all over Europe, and the ideal is 
certainly more moderate and realisable than some terrified 
capitalists expected. In regard to women’s labour the con- 
tradiction of the proposals is curious. No. 14 provides for 
“ Equal pay and opportunities for women and men for equal 
work,” and No. 3 provides the “ Abolition of night work 
as far as practicable for men and entirely for women and 
children.” Obviously one or other of these plans must be 
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Bat interesting as the details of the ideal are, that 
ipa before the more magnificent conception which 
the Congress embodies—that of international legislation on 
these important points. But were the sol/idarité of European 
democracies sound and complete, why should it be necessary 
to go to the various States for legislation ? If labour were 
fully organised, and each trade had its representative council 
closely in touch with similar councils in other countries, 
labour would be omnipotent, and would have a control over 
capital -hitherto undreamt of by the most ardent socialist. 
That, of course, is out of reach until the coercion laws which 
hamper trade combinations on the Continent are relaxed, 
but given sufficient earnestness and determination on the 
part of the workers, even this might be achieved. 

At the same moment a discouraging object-lesson was 
being given in the French Chambers as to the difficulty of 
getting State regulations for labour at all, and of the piece- 
meal, halting character of the bills which their advocates 
bring forward. _A bill affecting the position of children, girls 
under age, and of women in all factories, workshops, &c., 
was accepted by the Lower Chamber, and was strangled in 
the Senate on the eve of its being passed, by the eagerness of 
the members to attend to the military and budget votes, and 
by their own selfish eagerness to conclude the session. And 
yet to English ears it was a bill embodying regulations, some 
of which seem fifty years behindhand in a civilized country. 
For instance, Article 3 provided that girls and boys under 
sixteen should not work more than twelve hours a day, and 
that these working hours should be broken by several periods 
of rest. Article 4 forbade night work at all for young people 
under sixteen, and for girls under twenty-one years of age it 
was forbidden in factories. Around this last provision a 
storm raged for a time on behalf of the sardine packers, who 
conduct a large and important trade in the Western Depart- 
ments. It was urged that their trade was fitful, and when it 
came brooked of no delay, and a modification of this Article 
was therefore inserted, ordaining that under special circum- 
stances certain industries might be free for a time from these 
limitations of night-work. In regard to children, the control 
proposed was closer than any we have in England No 
child was to be allowed to work under thirteen, unless fur- 
nished with a certificate from the elementary schools, when 
it might begin at twelve, and not even these twelve-year-olds 
could work unless they could obtain a gratuitous certificate 
of physical fitness from a specified medical official. But 
French senators found something more important to do than 
to discuss the sorrows and the heavy toil of French women 
and children, and the discussion is postponed for a more 
convenient season. 

Self-help should be the motto of all workers. It alone will 
produce effective, vital, fit reforms, ‘Wise and orderly com- 
bination among women on behalf of themselves and their 
children would produce conditions of labour infinitely more 
advantageous and suitable than any which a philanthropic 
legislature may endeavour to create. But if women are 
sluggish and blind to their own interests, they must content 
themselves with such morsels of reform as legislatures, from 
time to time, may choose to throw them. 


Sir James Kitson entertained the Leeds Women’s Liberal 
Association at Gledhow Hall last Saturday afternoon. The 
fact is significant, apart from the pleasant hospitality offered 
by the leading politician and citizen of Leeds to the new 
recruits to the Liberal party, for Sir James Kitson is the 
President of the National Liberal Federation, and his 
hospitality may therefore, in some sense, be taken as having 
been offered to the whole body of Federated Women’s 
Liberal Associations. The new recruits have fairly earned 
this recognition, but it is none the less satisfactory to receive 
it, and it certainly is wise and timely on the part of official 


Liberals to offer it, 
as 


There is evidently considerable doubt in Dublin Castle 
as to the success of the charge against Mr. O’Brien, which 
has been postponed for hearing until August 29th, at Clon- 
mel, The authorities have therefore cooked another charge 
from the Clonakilty speech to the Smith-Barry tenants, 
which is to be heard on August 8th. It is sadly apparent 
that another term of imprisonment is waiting for Mr. 
O’Brien, and that dangerous as he is to the Government 
In gaol he js still more dangerous out of it. Is it fair or 
right to urge the Irish people to hear these renewed insults 


to their heroic leader patiently ? Be that as it may, it is 
certain that patience on the part of English men and women 
can only be the result of criminal callousness. 


* 
@ & 


The complaints of M.P.’s and public men who are willing 
to speak at public meetings are so frequent and loud in 
regard to the over-crowding of the programme, and the con- 
sequent crowding-out of the later speakers, that we hope our 
readers will not take it amiss if we urge them to consider 
this very important point in regard to the ment of 
great demonstrations. Two, or at most three, s es, of any 
considerable length, are as much as any audience can listen 
to without some resentful weariness of the flesh and some 
sense of mental indigestion. The smaller speeches, to the 
formal resolutions, ought to be sufficiently numerous, light, 
and varied, to serve as embroidery to the weightier facts and 
arguments of the leading speakers, ‘The women’s associa- 
tions are not hampered with the tiresome traditions of the 
men’s associations, and are therefore free to inaugurate 
a healthier and happier system of public meetings. 


* 
* & 


Frequent inquiries reach us as to where quiet, reasonable 
quarters may be found in Ireland) Mr. Michael Murphy, 
Townyleck, Garrison, Co. Fermanagh, offers simple but 
exquisitely clean accommodation for two persons. He 
charges £1 per week per head, and this includes fire, light, 
potatoes, milk, and butter. Splendid trout-fishing can be 
had free in the lake in front of the house, and local arrange- 
ments can be made for the supply of eggs, meat, and very 
cheap fowls. Ham or bacon and a joint of meat and vege- 
tables should be taken to start with, The beds are in two 
separate tiny rooms, and a third chair-bed could be put up 
in the sitting-room if required. The scenery is beautiful—lake 
and mountain combined ; and the air is magnificent. Belleek 
is the nearest station, and is eleven miles off. Bundoran,.a 
beautiful place, beloved of salmon-fishers, is five miles away. 
The district is not a disturbed one; but much may be 
learned as well as enjoyed in this lovely, quiet nook. 

«"* 

The settlement of the Royal grant was not concluded when 
we went to press, but that it has been made was a fore- 
gone conclusion in the present House of Commons, It may 
be questioned whether the recipients would not have been 
better off in the end if it had not been asked for. “The 
divinity that doth hedge a king ” has had great gaps made in 
it by the rude hands of those inquiring spirits who desired to 
know why previous settlements of the kind had not proved 
adequate for Royal needs. 


* 
*& & 


A young French teacher (Mdlle. B. Talbotier) has just 
passed successfully in Paris the double examination for 
Persian and Turkish, and has received the diploma for both. 
The young lady was warmly congratulated by the jury who 
made the award. She is the first woman who has presented 
herself at these very difficult examinations. 


* 
* & 


Members of W.L.A.’s in the North of England should not 
omit to study the frightful revelations recently made in the 
Manchester press as to the overcrowding in the slums of 
Manchester, and the heavy consequent death-rate. The 
housing of the poor opens up big economical questions, but 
it is a matter closely affecting the lives of women, and one 
in which their experience and opinion would have special 
value. Jt demands a reform at which all women, irrespective 
of party, could and should work ; but as it is one which will 
certainly curtail the divine rights of landlords, it is pretty safe 
to prophecy that it is mainly Liberal women who will take 
an active part in promoting it. 


* 
* & 


One more illustration of the grave danger attending the 
trial of what are in effect political issues in the courts of law. 
Mr. O’Brien has charged Lord Salisbury with libel, and in 
spite of the judge’s strong summing-up on Lord Salisbury’s 
behalf, and in spite of the verdict, the vast majority of the 
English people will continue to believe that Lord Salisbury’s 
words were not, at the time they were uttered, intended to 
bear the construction which the ingenious Solicitor-General 
put upon them last Saturday. The foreman of the jury wasa 


\ NN aes ~ 


ee 


‘of Queen’s Bench on the vexed question of the guardianship 
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prominent local Conservative, and the verdict was arrived 
at after only a few minutes’ consultation. Nothing more 
disastrous in the interests of the maintenance of law and 
order, and of respect for their administration, could occur 
than the free and heated discussion of political questions 
which has raged round the judges in the Commission Court, 
and the judge on the bench at Manchester. If, unfairly or 
not, the confidence of the mass of the people in the absolute 
impartiality of the bench has been shaken, we have the 
Government and the Prime Minister to thank for it. 


* 
. & & 


Mr. Parnell’s scornful references to the Commission Court 
at Edinburgh, guarded though they were by careful ex- 
pressions of personal respect to Judge Hannen, will 
undoubtedly accentuate the uneasy feeling in all quarters, 
and the resentful feeling in many quarters, in regard to the 
conduct of the Parnell inquiry. The responsible citizens 
of Edinburgh cheered him to the echo when he said, “ Had 
I known that the terms of reference which cloaked up this 
conspiracy, covered up its origin and source, I would never 
have put my foot inside its doors” And the still vaster 
assemblage in the evening applauded him with no less 
vigour when, after describing the costly, weariful search for 
the Land League books, he said, “ We have got so little 
thanks for their production, either from the judges or the 
Tory party, that were the matter to come over again, and 
were I to be asked to find them, as I was asked by Judge 
Hannen in the box, I would have told him to look for them 
himself.” Lawyers and polite persons may shake their heads 
over these hot declarations, which seem all the hotter in 
contrast with Mr. Parnell’s ordinary calm, controlled 
utterance ; but the vigorous common-sense of the English 
people will endorse the enthusiastic approval of the Scotch 
capital. Sao 


+* 
* 


A very interesting case has just been decided in the Court 


of children, before Justices Day and Smith. It was an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus requiring Dr. Barnardo 
to give up a child named James Brooks, under ten years of 
age, now in one of. Dr. Barnardo’s homes for destitute 
children, in order that the child might be handed over 
to the custody of his mother. The mother’s contention 
was that she was married in 1873. In 1883, while she was 
living in France with her husband, he deserted her and the 
child. She had never heard of the husband since, and 
believed him to be dead, although there was no direct 
evidence of his death. In February, 1885, being in destitute 
circumstances, she placed the child with Dr. Barnardo, and 
she now asked that he should be given up, stating that, 
through the kindness of her friends, she was in a position to 
take proper care of him. Dr. Barnardo objected, on the 
ground that the father was a Protestant, and that the inten- 
tion of the mother was to bring the child up as a Roman 
Catholic, under the care, not of the mother, who was said to 
be in a dying condition, but of a lady to whom it was 
proposed to entrust him. Both parents were originally 
Protestants, and the child had. hitherto been brought up in 
that religion. It was argued for Dr. Barnardo that the child 
was entitled to be brought up in the religion of the father. 
He asked, not that the mother should be denied her rights 
with regard to the child, but that a joint guardian should be 
appointed. A Protestant clergyman was willing to take care 
of the boy. Mr. Justice Day was of opinion that the child 
should be delivered over to the mother. If a father or 
mother placed a child with a schoolmaster the schoolmaster 
thereby acquired no rights as against the parent. He was 
simply in the position of an agent, and if the parent claimed 
to have the child back he was not entitled to refuse to give 
it up. It was not for the Court to say in what religion a 
child should be brought up. He saw no danger in the child 
being transferred from a school of one denomination to a 
school of another; and if the mother desired such transfer, 
the manager of the charity, who had been entrusted till now 
with the care of the child, had no right to refuse her 
demand. Mr. Justice Smith held that the argument as to 
the claim to have the child brought up in the religion of the 
father must fail. The application was therefore granted ; 
the child to be delivered up to the mother within a week. 
We believe this is the most favourable decision for a 
widowed mother’s right to her children that has yet been 
given, 


in 188s. 


East Marylebone is one of those misses that makes ys 
long to actually hit the bull’s eye next time. A few more 
volunteers, a little more time before the election, a touch 
more enthusiasm for the Irish cause, and Mr. Leveson 
Gower would now be in Parliament, and Boulnois the 
rejected candidate. Still we may be very proud of pullin 
down the majority by a thousand. One amusing fact is ven 
innocently pointed out by some of the Conservative journals, 
Mr. Leveson Gower polled roo less than Mr. Daniel Gran, 

Hence, that important body, the . dissentient 
Liberals, upon which Mr. Chamberlain thinks the Empire 


depends, numbers exactly. 100 in East Marylebone. Ar, 
ones getting bred ot as 
cannot understand otherwise why they should show off their 
poverty with such cruel candour. 


their Birmingham friends? We 


& 
* * 
Truth puts in a strong plea for the support of the Tenants’ 


Defence League by every British taxpayer, whose pence 
(and, where possible, the shillings and pounds) it ought to 
command. The plea is backed by a shrewd argument. 
‘‘ This coercion, these arrests, these evictions, this refusal to 
put Irish arrears on the Scotch footing, have but one main 
object, viz., to force the Irish tenant to buy at a price which he 
knows he cannot pay,” and which ultimately will have to be 
paid from the Imperial resources. Therefore, says Zruth, 
impress upon the British elector that the Irish Tenants’ 
League really means the British Taxpayers’ Defence Associa- 
tion, and the money will come. Englishwomen have not, 
as a rule, the command of long purses, but they have the 
power, if they have the will, of contributing gifts in kind 


which are of solid value. A bale of stuffs and blankets 
would be a wise and welcome gift in Youghal! to-day. 
* & 

The meeting at Augmering, referred to in another part of 
the paper, shows what may be done by anyone who has her 
heart in the work. Mrs, Holiday is only very occasionally 
at “Far End,” and never for long at a time; she, however, 
always takes with her a supply of political literature, and 
with the help of a kind neighbour, Mrs. Farmerner, who is a 
valuable aide-de-camp, she has gathered together from the 


‘outlying farms and hamlets such a gathering as is described. 


As may be imagined, all this has not been done without 
opposition. One of the local clergy wrote to her on the 
occasion of this meeting expressing his hope that if she was 
determined to hold it she would confine herself to the state- 
ment of facts. Also four sets of people, who had driven 
some distance to he present, were put to great inconvenience, 
one of their number having in each case to stay outside with 
the horse and cart, the local innkeeper refusing to put them 
up, although he had plenty of stable accommodation. Is 
“ boycotting ” after all unknown in rural England? 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


The following verses, not inappropriate to the present day, 
are taken from a poem written by Thomas Moore, called 
“John Bull to Erin,” which was inspired by the news con- 
tained in the Freeman's Journal of March rath, 1827. 
‘* Friday, after the arrival of the packet bringing the account 
of the defeat of the Catholic question in the House of Com- 
mons, orders were sent to the Pigeon House to forward 
5,000,000 rounds of musket-ball cartridges to the different 
garrisons round the country” :— 


“T have found out a gift for my Erin, 

A gift that will surely content her, 

Sweet pledge of a love so endearing ! 
Five millions of bullets I’ve sent her. 


“She asked me for Freedom and Right, 
But ill she her wants understood ; 
Ball cartridges morning and night 
Are a dose that will do her more good. 


“Thus, Erin, my love, do I show— 
Thus quiet thee, mate of my bed! 
And, as poison and hemp are too slow, 
Do thy business with bullets instead, 


“So take the five millions of pills, 
Dear partner, I herewith enclose ; 
’Tis the cure that all quacks for thy ills, 
From Cromwell to Eldon, propose.” 
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OMEN’S SUFFRAGE COUNTER 
mE PROTEST. 


arterly statement of the Central National Society for 
Eieale = Sufrage (29, Parliament Street, S.W.) contains the 
supplementary list of names which were sent in support of 
the counter protest lately printed in the Fortnightly Review, 
but which were not printed for reasons best known to the 
editors. The following are the names of Liberal political 
workers which we observe in this long list :— 
. PoLiTicaL WOMEN. 


Mrs. Jacob Bright. 

Mrs, Bailhache, Treasurer Newport and S. Mon. W. L. A. 

Mrs. Boston, Vice-President Sandbach W. L. A. 

Miss M. B. Brown, Hon. Sec. Chiswick W. L. A. 

Mrs. Abel Buckley, Treasurer Ashton-under-Lyne W. L. A. 

Mrs. W. P. Byles, Bradford M. S. B, and Sec. of W. L. A. 

Miss Edith F. Evans, Hon. Sec. South Bristol W. L. A. 

Mrs, Cuninghame-Graham, Stirling. 

Agnes Griffith, Vice President North Meols W. L. A. 

Mary Evans, Hon. Sec. : 9 ” 

J. C. Moss, Hon. Corres. Sec. ” ” 

Houghton, Hon. Treasurer ,, — ” 

Miss Rhoda C. Hindley, Hon. Sec. Hornsey W. L. A. 

Miss Lilian James and Miss Jane P. Rea, Hon. Secs. 
Women’s Branch Hampstead Liberal and Radical 
Association. 

Mrs. W. H. Kitchin, Sec. Whitehaven W. L. A. 

Clara Lucas, Sec. of the Darlington W. L A. 

Alice A. Lucas, Darlington. 

Miss A. Macdonnell, Sec. W. L. F. 

Mrs. Charles Mallet. 

Miss Eliza Orme. 

Miss Anna M. Priestman, President Bristol W. L. A. 

Mrs. Broadley Reid, Hon, Sec. W. L. F. 

Helen R. Rimmer, Vice-President Guild of the Unrepresented 
and North Meols W. L. A., Southport. 

Miss Kate Ryley, Hon. Sec. Southport W. L. A. 

Miss Blanche Sitwell, Scarborough. 

Sarah C. Sharp, President Finedon W. L. A. 

M. Harris, Sec. Finedon W. L. A. 

M. A. Tite, Treasurer we 

Mrs. Sherbrooke, Vice-President Southport W. L. A. and 
Hon. Sec. of the Guild of the Unrepresented. 

Mrs. Arnold Pye Smith, Treasurer Croydon W. L. A. 

Mrs, Mary Stansfield and Miss S. Sherwin, Secretaries 
Rochdale W. L. A. 

Mrs. Edward Smithson, Hon. Sec. York W. L. A. 

Miss Mary E. Taylor and Miss Jane Taylor, Whitby. 

Miss Topling, Hon. Sec. Lewisham W. L. A. 

Emily Tatham, Vice-President Southport and Birkdale 
Guild of the Unrepresented. 

Mrs. John Wallis, Sec. Kettering W. L. A. 

O. A. Woodson, Vice-President Kettering W. L. A. 

Annie Wallis, Member ie 7 

Mrs. H. J. Wilson, President of Brightside Division 
W. L. A., Sheffield. 

S. J. Wood and Alice Mary Bristowe, Vice-Presidents ; 
Alice Jamson and Jessie McNeill, Secretaries ; Maria 
McNeill, Gen. Sec. of Crewe Division of Cheshire 
W. L, A. 


— ll aad 


MR. ROBERT WALLACE, M.P. ON THE 
PARNELL COMMISSION. 


SPEAKING at Edinburgh, on Saturday, on the Parnell Commis- 
sion, Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P., said: A great historical 
and political movement like the Irish movement and its 
leaders could be fairly tried only at the bar of history and 
not at Nisi Prius. The Nisi Prius was not the forum for 
cases of that kind. It was not cut out for that class of 
work, (Cheers.) Would, he asked them, any rational man 
ever think of trying, say, the great English Revolution, or the 
still greater French Revolution, in the Small Debt Court ? 
(Great laughter and cheers.) Would any of them—or their 
Opponents even—think of remitting Alexander, or Cesar, or 
Wallace—(renewed laughter and cheers)—or Cromwell, or 
Cavour, to the Sheriff-Substitute of Mid-Lothian—(great 
laughter)—for him to inquire and report upon? How could 
that respectable official ever span the diameter of the world 
with his schoolmaster’s compasses ?>—(laughter)— or decipher 
the substance of the sun through his seven-and-sixpenny 
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| Sobre add (Great laughter and cheers.) He said, then, 


t Nisi Prius was not equal to this work. (Cheers.) It 
could deal, if it liked, with pickpockets, but let it draw the 
line at heroes. (Loud cheers.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL OONGRESS OF 
WORKERS. 
THE CLOSING SITTING. 

THE galleries of the hall were crowded with the public at the 
last sitting of the Congress. Citizen Lavy, in a few fully 
turned sentences, wish of the ah ee the 
French delegation that Citizen Annie Besant should be the 
president of the evening, and she was voted to the chair by 
acclamation. Lavy himself was then named as her colleague, 
and a Belgian and Frenchman were named as assessors. 
‘After discussion, it was resolved that the next congress should 
be held in 1891, in the bright little capital of Belgium. 
Citizen Blancvallée thanked the Congress, in the name of the 
Belgian labour party, for the trust reposed in them, and 
raised tremendous enthusiasm by a passionate declaration of 
attachment to the Republican cause, and of the sympathy 
felt by the Belgian workmen for the French. A protracted 
discussion arose as to the national committee which should 
act as the Bureau of Correspondence. Finally it was decided 
that the Belgian Labour party should take the charge into 
its care, as it had already the duty of organising the 
Congress. 

Then came the ending. Citizen Annie Besant delivered a 
very brief speech amid great enthusiasm, and then Citizen 
Lavy closed the proceedings in an eloquent oration, the 
Congress breaking up amid vehement cries for the Social 
Revolution. It was a great occasion, greatly ended. The 
International Labour Congress has been a triumphant success ; 
the “International” has risen from its grave; and the 
workers of all lands, returning homewards, turn glad and 
solemn faces to the dawn of coming day. 


BOLTON WORKING MEN AND MR. GLAD- 
STONE'S GOLDEN WEDDING. . 


Tue Liberal working men of Bolton have just presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone with a magnificent counterpane, 
and a series of toilet covers and mats to match, in celebration 
of their golden wedding. The gift, which has been sub- 
scribed to by some thousands of working men and women, 
is representative of three Bolton trades—machine, spinning, 
and weaving. The counterpane bears the crests and mono- 
grams of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone ; it gives in artistic fashion 
the years 1839-1889 ; and also represents the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock. Altogether it is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship, the embroidery being in gold silk and producing a most 
pleasing effect. . : 


WOMEN WRITERS AND THE OIVIL LIST. 
I am glad to learn that Mr. Walter Besant has for some time 
past, as the representative of the Society of Authors, been 
In correspondence with the Treasury about the way in which 
the Civil Service Pension List is administered. I am not 
surprised that the First Lord refused to submit to the Society 
of Authors the regulations under which the pensions are 
granted. For one thing, these regulations must be extremely 
elastic, if not altogether non-effective. It seems that just 
before Easter of this year a pension was sought for a certain 
lady novelist, and the reply was that authors whose works 
are of a scientific or technical character are preferred to 
novelists. In his reply Mr. Besant gave a long list of 
novelists and novelists’ widows who received pensions 
betweeen 1838 and 1887. But it is not only writers who are 
badly and unfairly dealt with in the matter of these niggardly 
pensions. I could supply Mr. Besant with the name of a 


-gentleman who served the Queen in the capacity of a civil 


servant for forty-five years and a few months; he had also 
done some good literary work, and his widow was refused a 
pension on the ground that there was no precedent. Since her 
first application a precedent was created in the case of Sir 
Richard Mayne ; she applied again and was again refused. 
Mr. Besant is no doubt aware that Prince Lucien Louis Bona- 
parte, in June, 1883, received a pension of £250 per annum 
on the English Civil List, and that in March, 1875, Mrs. 
Falcieri, widow of Lord Byron’s valet, Giovanni Battista 
Falcieri, was given £50 per annum, and the grant was made 
to her in the same month that a pension was refused to the 
widow of the civil servant.—Zady’s Pictorial, s “t 
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‘MRS. GLADSTONE OPENS A LIBERAL 
BAZAAR, 


For the purpose of furnishing the Hammersmith Liberal 
Club at 159, Hammersmith Road, a bazaar is being held in a 
marquee in the gardens adjoining the club building. At 
three o’clock, on Tuesday, Mrs, Gladstone, accompanied by 
I.ady Sandhurst and Lady Dilke, performed the ceremony of 
declaring the bazaar open, and said a few words of encourage- 
ment to the Liberals present, and of hope for the success of 
the undertaking. Mr. John Barker, L.C.C., escorted Mrs. 
Gladstone to the various stalls, which she did not neglect to 
patronise, and where she found, suspiciously prominent, a 
number of photographs of herself and her illustrious husband. 
The stalls are under the superintendence of Mrs. Barker, 
Mrs. Frank Barker, Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, and Mrs. Fisher. 
Among the ladies present were the Hon. Mrs. Tracy, Mrs. 
Mark Beaufoy, Lady Stevenson, Mrs. H. L. W. Lawson, 
Lady Russell, Lady Trevelyan, and others. Mr. Barker an- 
nounced that the Countess of Aberdeen had sent her regrets 
at being unable to be present. 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON AT LADY ABERDEEN’S 


Lapy ABERDEEN’s beautiful Indian Room was thrown open 
on Monday afternoon to the members of the Associated 
Workers’ League. Lord Aberdeen, just back from Edin- 
burgh, occupied the chair, and the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter) delivered an eloquent address on philan- 
thropic work, reminding workers that they must respect the 
individuality of those whom they tried to help. The Bishop 
made the admirable suggestion that the beautiful country 
houses of the rich, which were unoccupied during greater 
part of the year, should be thrown open to the poor, to whom 
the sight of trees, flowers, and green lanes was as a revela- 
tion. He also pointed out the danger of forgetting the 
claims of the country, and leaving town, with its stimulating 
influences, and where philanthropic work was surrounded 
with romance, to sink to. a dead level of vegetation in the 
country. Workers must be independent of their environ- 
ment, inspired by the spirit of their motto, “ Omnia vincit 
amor,” and by the ceaseless energy of the whole universe. 
The object of the League is to introduce workers to the work 
for which they are best suited. The Country Holiday Fund, 
the Convalescent and Holiday Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Homes for Working Girls, 
and various other branches of work, are reinforced by volun- 
teers from the League, of which Lady Aberdeen and the 
Marchioness of Tavistock are honorary secretaries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S LIBRARY. 


AN interesting gathering of representative women met the 
other day at lunch at the house of Mrs. Jeune, who had 
invited her guests to meet Mdlle. de Wolska, the promoter of 
the International Library of Women’s Works. In the course 
of conversation Mdlle. de Wolska, who is a Polish lady long 
resident in Paris, gave an exposition of her project, which 
was very favourably received by the assembled company. 
The project assumed a definite shape at a meeting held in 
Paris last April. It was then decided that the institution 
should be entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheque Internationale des Giuvres 
des Femmes,” and that it should be established in Paris. 
‘ Paris was chosen,” Mdlle. de Wolska explained, ‘ because 
of its cosmopolitanism. Paris is not French, but a centre of 
world-wide attraction. It is in Paris that women’s con- 
ferences, &c., will be held.” At this meeting the object of 
the institution was defined as the collection in one building 
of the works of women, scientific and artistic, of all countries 
and all epochs, and the facilitation of their popularity. 
Membership was declared open to persons of both sexes on 
payment of an entrance fee of 25 f. and an annual subscrip- 
tion of 20 f. A number of ladies and gentlemen constituted 
themselves founders of the library by payment of 500 f, 
their subscriptions forming a fund for defraying the pre- 
liminary expenses. The management of the institution was 
vested in a council consisting of fifteen members, and it was 
resolved to form a Comité de Patronage, on which all coun- 
tries contributing works to the library would be represented. 
The Queen of Roumania, whose literary reputation has been 
won under the name of “Sylvia Carmen,” was elected 
honorary president. The Comité de Patronage already 
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includes M. Sully Prudhomme and other members of the 
French Academy, several senators, Mrs. Crawford, Vis. 
comtesse Taraka, the wife of the Japanese Ambassador jn 
Paris, Mdme. Modjeska, and representatives of America, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Greece, Aus. 
tria, Servia and Egypt. The members of the association are 
to be classified according to their nationality, each group 
electing an honorary president. A memorial has been pre. 


sented to the Queen, asking her Majesty, as an authoress 


herself, to accept the presidency of the English members, 


It is clear that at present the control of the proposed lib 

is vested entirely in French hands, but this fact, mal 
perhaps, under the circumstances, will no longer be as soon 
as the international principle is really carried out. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION BILL. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Herschell 
moved the second reading of this Bill, the provisions of 
which have already been fully described in the reports of the 
discussion in the lower House. With regard to the major 


portion of the provisions there was very little difference of 
opinion in the lower House, but there had been some oppo- 
sition to the proposal to prohibit children under the age of 
ten years from performing in places of public entertainment, 
or in the streets for money. It was argued that there were 
many jtheatres where the children were well-cared-for and 
looked after, but it must be remembered that the Bill was a 
general one, and it included large numbers of cases where 


there was not that security for the well-being of children of 


anni years which they could desire to see extended to 
them. 


The Earl of Dunraven, agreed with the general principle 


of the Bill, but he objected to any prohibition provision being 
inserted in the Bill for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
as it was a gross calumny upon persons who conducted 
theatres, If the matter were to be dealt with at all, it 
should be done by an alteration in the Factory Acts. 


The Earl of Mar was in favour of the Bill generally, but 


would reduce the limit of age from 10 to 7. 


Lord Norton, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, the Earl of Meath, and Earl Granville supported 
the clause relating to children in theatres. 


The Bill was read a second time, and referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law. 


BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue British Women’s Temperance Association gave a recep- 
tion the other night to meet Mrs. Maria Clements-Leavett, a 
lady who left America four-and-a-half years ago to carry 
a temperance crusade throughout the English-speaking 
countries of the world. In every land she has visited she 
has established branches of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association. Mrs. Lucas, sister of the late 
John Bright, presided, and among the guests were Miss 
Schreiner, representing South Africa; Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Mrs. Byers, of the Victoria College, Belfast ; Mrs. Durrant 
—a laundress, but a woman of considerable education and 
eloquence—epresenting the Working Women’s Temperance 
League; and representatives of nearly every temperance 
association in the kingdom. Mrs. Leavett, in speaking of 
her travels, alluded to the advantages gained by the temper- 
ance cause when the Christian Churches and their ministers 
took it up. At present 95 per cent. of the Baptist theo- 
logical students are total abstainers; among Wesleyan 
students only five have not signed the pledge, and among 
the Church of England clergy, of whom only fifteen were 
abstainers twenty years ago, there are now over 4,000, 
including twelve bishops. Mrs. Leavett 1s a lady of attractive 
and distinguished appearance, though not young, gifted with 
great charm of manner and a winning voice, and the story 


of her work proved most interesting to the large audience 
gathered to meet her. 


There are only 46,316 women members of the Primrose 
League. The rest are men and boys. 


Four Englishwomen were among the delegates attending 
the International Working Men’s Socialist Congress. 
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omen's Liberal Associations. 
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AN excursion, promoted by 
syne, the above association, too 
Lsbtoneundere2e place on Saturday, July 13th, 
to Didsbury. Members and friends to the number of 
179 were conveyed in wagonettes to their destination, 
which was reached about four o'clock. Tea was served 
in the parish school on arrival, and the remainder of the 
afternoon was spent in strolling about the neighbourhood. 
The party arrived in Ashton about ten o'clock, having had 
a most enjoyable trip, in spite of the somewhat unfavourable 
weather. The arrangements were carried out in a very 
satisfactory manner by a small sub-committee appointed by 
the Executive. 


A MEETING was held in the South Ward at 
Croydon, Mrs. Francis Thompson’s on July 18th, when 
a number of women were invited with the hope 
of inducing them to join the association. Miss Sturge, of 
London, and Miss Caudler addressed the meeting. Mrs. F. 
Thompson presided, and before introducing Miss Sturge said 
she thought that with most of them joining the Women’s 
Liberal Association had been the first step in their political 
education, and urged the importance of being banded together 
in orper that the influence of opinions of every thinking 
woman might gain strength by union. 
8t gave an interesting address and showed how 
the Liberal spirit had gained one advantage after another for 
the nation in past times, so that the chief aim of the Liberal 
party was freedom, #¢., that every man should be placed in 
the best position for exercising his powers, for enabling him 
to do his special work in the world. In past times many 
limitations, such as want of education, difficulties of locomo- 
tion, and want of representation in Parliament, prevented the 
poor man from self-development. These restrictions have 
been largely removed owing chiefly to the Liberal party. The 
great reform bills and the Education Bill had opened a wider 
outlook before the artisan and labouring classes. The great 
advantage of the Liberal policy was that it considered the 
great mass of the people, and not merely a privileged few. 
It was very difficult to keep united as a party, but it was 
advisable to sink secondary differences when agreed on the 
main policy. 

Miss Caudler wished to impress upon the meeting that 
taking an interest in politics and in the public questions of 
the day need in no way interfere with the home duties of 
women. On thecontrary, it would broaden their sympathies. 
She stated that the Croydon Women’s Liberal Association 
was only started a year last April, and already numbered 
more than 300 members. She hoped these 300 would be an 
educating influence, and that they would induce very many 
more to join the good cause and spread liberal principles, for 
all must go forward to try and extend the privileges gained 
for us by our predecessors. At the close of the meeting many 
gave in their names and their fees, and were enrolled as 
members. The usual votes of thanks brought a very 
interesting meeting to a-close. 


THERE was a meeting held in Mr. 
Wolt, Wilts, Beaven’s orchard on Tuesday evening, 
16th inst., under the presidency of Lady 
Hobhouse, who, in a suitable speech, introduced Miss 
Chapman (Sec. of the Winchester W.L.A.), the latter, 
giving a most instructive and comprehensive address on the 
Irish question, illustrated by photographs of evictions, cot- 
tages, and bird’s-eye views of Donegal. Lady Hobhouse 
then gave a few encouraging words to the members of the 
Women’s Liberal Association in Holt. Votes of thanks to 
the speakers by Mrs. Beaven, and three cheers for the Grand 
Old Man, closed the meeting. 


The Leeds Women’s Liberal Association 

Leeds, was the outcome of a small drawing-room 
meeting held at the house of Mrs. J. W. 

Connon in December, 1888. In November of the 


Same year Mrs. Connon had for the first time canvassed 
the women of a district of Leeds for the School Board elec- 
tion, and in consequence of the amount of ignorance which 
she found in all matters educational and political among the 
women electors she determined to endeavour to form in the 
town of Leeds an association which would have for its prin- 
Cipal object the education of women in political matters. 


There were many women in the town who had vigorously 
worked at election times among their voting sisters, and at 
New Wortley and Holbeck two women’s committees existed. 
No educational work, however, had been done by either of 
these associations, only, as has been before said, in canvas- 
sing. At New Wortley the women had raised money towards 
enlarging the Liberal Club, called the Gladstone Hall. 
These two committees immediately affiliated themselves to 
the association, and in January, 1889, a meeting, which was 
attended by 70 earnest women, was held at the Liberal 
Association Rooms in Park Lane, when Mrs. Luccock was 
appointed acting hon. president; Mrs, E. Walker, Mrs. Bar- 
ran, Mrs. John Lupton, and Mrs. W. Harvey, vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. J. W. Connon, hon. sec.; and Miss Laura M. 
Passavant, hon. treasurer. Mrs. W. P. Byles, of Bradford, 
attended this mceting, and related the experiences through 
which the Bradford Association (then two years old) had 
passed, and earnestly urged the women of Leeds to awaken 
to a sense of their responsibilities as intelligent citizens. 

On March 14th a meeting for men and women was held 
in the Albert Hall, when Lady Sandhurst, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. 
Edward Walker, and Mrs. J. W. Connon, and some of 
the leading Liberals of the men of Leeds addressed between 
1,000 and 1,100 people. Since then branches have been 
formed in East Hunslet, West Hunslet, and the South Ward, 
the North, North-East, Bramley, Central, Headingley with 
Meanwood, Basley with Kirkstall, Armley, and Brunswick 
Wards. In all, branches have been formed in 13 out of the 
16 wards into which the town is divided. 

The session closed at the end of May, and already arrange- 
ments are being made for a busy winter. Miss Orme will 
deliver six lectures, on alternate Tuesdays, commencing in 
the last week in October. The Marchioness of Ripon has 
graciously consented to act as hon. president of the association. 

By the kindness of Sir James and Miss Kitson the mem- 
bers of the various branches of the Leeds Women’s Liberal 
Association had an opportunity of meeting together at Gled- 
how on Saturday afternoon. Sometwo hundred availed them- 
selves of the invitation. It scarcely need be said that the 
success of a garden party depends primarily upon the state of 
the weather. In this respect Saturday was an unfortunate 
day. Showers of rain fell frequently during the afternoon, 
and the face of the sun was not seen during any portion of the 
day. That it can be recorded of the party at Gledhow that 
an enjoyable afternoon was spent speaks volumes for the 
tact and ability to make the best of adverse circumstances at 
the command of the host and hostess. The gathering would 
undoubtedly have been much larger had more favourable 
conditions prevailed. Invitations to the number of 360 were 
issued, so that, all things considered, the actual muster might 
be regarded as large. The visitors were allowed to roam 
about the park and gardens as they pleased. An inspection 
of the tastefully-arranged flower-beds, of the many rare and 
beautiful plants in the hothouses, and of other objects of 
interest gave no small amount of pleasure. Then, for the 
delectation of the company, the Leeds Police Band, under 
the direction of Mr. Ramplin, discoursed music on the lawn. 
At length the time of departure drew nigh, and the company 
gathered round the hall door steps, which served the purpose 
of a platform admirably. 

The President of the Association (Mrs. Luccock) pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Sir James and Miss Kitson, In 
doing so she remarked that they had had a most enjoyable 
afternoon, and she was only sorry that all who were invited 
had not come. 

Mrs. J. W. Connon (the hon. secretary of the associa- 
tion), seconded. They had had a very happy afternoon 
there. Up to then, she had only had the names and 
addresses of the members of the association, and she had 
longed to see the whole of them gathered together. Bound 
as they were in the desire to spread Liberal principles, they 
ought to get to know each other, and to have opportunities 
of exchanging their views. She trusted that before very 
long Sir James would take a still keener interest in them 
and they in him. (Applause.) She hoped that as their 
trusted representative in Parliament he would be able, in 
the near future, to further those great Liberal questions they 
all knew he had ever had so warmly at heart. They had 
faith in him and his principles, and she felt convinced those 
present would be proud and glad to assure for him a large 
majority at the next election. (Applause, and a Voice: 
“We shall do that.”) 
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Racca W. P. Byles (Bradford) supported the vote of 
than! 
. The resolution was then put and carried with acclamation. 
Sir James Kitson, in responding, observed that Mrs. 
Byles had spoken of the National Liberal Federation. It 
was a great association of Liberals, well organised, and well 
prepared to act when the opportunity was given to it. When 
the Irish question was settled—and he believed it would be 
more speedily than they anticipated—great Liberal questions 
wonld have to be tackled, in connection with which the 
influence of women must be felt. The influence of women 
would, he took it, always be exerted in favour of that which 
was pure and of good report. Believing that, he com- 
mended and approved their work, and he trusted they 
would go on strengthening themselves so as to be ready 
when the moment came to strike another blow for freedom 
and for the Liberal cause. (Applause). 


Since the above association was. formed 
Middleton, the members have had an annual picnic 
during the summer months. One of the 
most successful of these took place on Saturday last, the 
place selected being Chester and Hawarden (the seat of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone). The party, numbering about 
300, left Middleton station by special train at 7-55, and 
arrived at Broughton Hall station about 10-30, On leaving 
the station they at once set out for Hawarden Park, almost 
the whole of the party walking the distance. The various 
places of interest in the park were visited, notably the old 
castle, from which was obtained a splendid view of the 
surrounding country. Hawarden Church was also visited by 
the party. During the afternoon almost the whole of those 
attending the picnic, by various routes, wended their way 
to Chester, and spent a great portion of the remainder of the 
day boating on the Dee, visiting the city walls, Cathedral, 
Barracks, Eaton Hall, &c. The party left Chester about 
8-20 in the evening, arriving at Middleton about 11 o'clock, 
~ having had a most enjoyable outing. 


MAprERLEY Warp.—The charming 
grounds of Mr. W. H. Farmer, Alexandra 
Park, were last Thursday the scene of a 
very pleasant gathering of the members of the Mapperley 
Ward Nottingham Women’s Liberal Association. An “at 
home” was in the first place held by Mrs. Farmer, and the 
guests provided with tea. A short informal meeting was 
afterwards held in the garden, when Mr. Farmer occupied 
the chair, and was supported by Mrs. Farmer, Mrs. Cowen 
(president of the Women’s Liberal Association), Mrs. 
Bennett (president of the Mapperley Ward Women’s Liberal 
Association), Mrs. Brownsword (president of the Robin Hood 
Ward Association), Mrs. J. H. Green, Mrs. Tupe, Alderman 
Cropper, Councillor Bennett, Mr J. H. Green, Mr. W, J. 
Douse, and others. 

Mr, Farmer explained that that gathering was held for 
the purpose of their becoming better acquainted with one 
another, and to strengthen the association in that ward. 

. Mrs. Cowen dwelt upon the importance of women taking 
part in political questions. 

. Mr. Green offered some advice as to the best means in 
which their association could accomplish good work. He 
deprecated any of the ward associations trying to go too fast, 
or to rely on their own efforts. 

Mr. Farmer observed that Mrs. Cowen had made a very 
good suggestion, which he considered it would be an 
advantage for them to adopt. It was that they should not 
meet at those gatherings without any purpose, but the ladies 
should bring their sewing with them and do work for the 
poor Liberals of Nottingham. It was his opinion that they 
should first look to those at home. (Hear, hear.) While 
the sewing was going on the ladies could read Liberal litera- 
ture so that they might have political education as well as at 
the same time be doing good. 

Mr. Douse having made a few remarks, 

Ald. Cropper addressed the meeting. He pointed out 
there were in Great Britain 2,000,000 more women than 
men, and asked, from a purely equitable point of view, 
should that portion of the population which so largely out- 
numbered the other portion be unrepresented? Turning to 
other matters, Alderman Cropper asked his hearers to think 
of the great strain upon the population of Europe in obtain- 
ing a livelihood. Would anyone tell him that the Almighty 
decreed that a great mass of the people should live from the 


Rottingbam. 


cradle to the grave scarcely knowing where the next day’s 
provisions were to come from ? 

Councillor.Bennett alluded to the difficulties to be con. 
tended with in Mapperley Ward, and said he was very glaq 
to see that they had some very earnest hard-working Liberals 
amongst them. (Hear, hear.) Making a reference to the 
proposed Royal grants, he said it was a great injustice to the 
working community of this land for them, out of their sma}) 
earnings, to support the Royal family and their descendants, 
They should keep themselves. (Hear, hear.) 

. Farmer spoke of the necessity for each ward to sup- 
port the Central Committee, because, unless they did, so 
they could not hope to make as much progress as they 
might do. 

_The gathering broke up at dusk, 


The Nottingham Women’s Liberal Association have 
removed to new offices in Wheeler Gate, where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


On Wednesdey afternoon, Miss Latimer, 
Plymouth. the President of this association, gave her 
_ second garden party to the members and 
some other friends at her residence, Glen View, Mannamead. 
The weather was all that could be desired, and the beautiful 
scenery proved very attractive. There were a good number 
present, and the time was passed in conversation, music, and 
singing. ‘There were some articles for sale for the benefit of 
the Home Rule Van of the Women’s Liberal Federation in 
London, and the money received will be sent to the treasurer 
of that body. 


THE first Home Rule meeting in that part of 

Sussex, Sussex was held on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
inst., at “Far End,” Mrs. Holiday's pretty sea- 

side home, near Angmering. The entrance hall had been. 
cleared and filled with forms, and there at eight o’clock be- 
tween forty and fifty people assembled. Mrs. Holiday opened 
the proceedings with a few words of welcome, and then told: 
to eager and interested listeners the story of her late expe- 
riences in Ireland. She described in touching and simple 
language, which went direct to the hearts of her hearers, the 
eviction scenes she had witnessed both in Donegal and also 
on the Ponsonby estate. At the close of her paper, Mr. E: 
J. C. Morton, the secretary of the Home Rule Union, spoke, 
and put the salient points of the Irish question forcibly before 
his audience. Miss Holcroft was to have told the story of 
Mitchelstown and what she saw there, but owing to the late- 
ness of the hour she briefly proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Holiday, promising to speak there on a future occasion. 


RICHES. 


Since all the riches of this world 

May be gifts from the devil and earthly kings, 
I should suspect that I worshipped the devil 

If I thanked my God for worldly things. 


The countless gold of a merry heart, 
The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 
The idle man never can bring to the mart, 
Nor the cunning hoard up in his treasury. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


A summary of the reply in favour of Women’s Suffrage, 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for July, has just 
been issued in pamphlet form, together with a complete list 
of the names received at 29, Parliament Street, which were 
omitted by the editor from the review. In this supplement 
appear the names of political women (Liberal and Conserva- 
tive) which the editor declined inserting. Copies may be 
had gratis by direct application to Miss Florence Balgarnie, 
29, Parliament Street, S.W., or on receipt of one penny 
stamp for postage. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Hogan, special correspondent of the 
San Francisco Examiner and San Jose Herald and Times, 
Is at present engaged in making inquiries in the county 
Kerry as to its condition. She will contribute a number of 
articles to these papers from week to week. She is at 
paesent in Killarney, and is accompanied by a party of 
riends. . on 3 
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